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BOOK NOTES 

The interest in Belgium at present has called out an English transla- 
tion of Professor Henri Pirenne's short history of medieval democracy 
in the Netherlands, under the title of Belgian Democracy (Translated 
by J. V. Saunders; Manchester, The University Press, 1915 ; xi, 
250 pp.)> aQ d it is to be hoped that students of history in American 
colleges will benefit permanently from his little work, although brought 
out under such tragic auspices. Professor Pirenne is easily the most 
competent historian of his country, and this survey of the growth and 
varied fortunes of the Belgian cities during the Middle Ages is written 
with a freer hand than he has allowed himself in his larger work, so 
that the reader can gather with a minimum of effort a genuine and 
authoritative picture of the social forces and constitutional structure of 
the Low Countries. The subject is not an easy one to handle, for the 
cities were of different types and their relationship to bishops and 
secular lords varied considerably among themselves and at different 
times. Moreover, in the history of such a complicated community 
there are few single personalities which stand out sufficiently from the 
mass to secure a name in history, and no great houses have kept their 
individuality from generation to generation as major forces in Flemish 
history. Thus the story lacks that continuity which one finds in the 
history of the national state under the line of its kings. To make up 
for that, one falls back on the story of the economic and social advance. 
This is told briefly but compactly by Professor Pirenne. Although he 
lacks the skill of the artist in history, he succeeds in presenting a body 
of facts for the student to work over and acquire, and the book as a 
whole is a distinct contribution for the college and classroom. 

The local history of France has been enriched in the last few years 
by many researches in departmental archives. This is especially true 
of Paris, where the municipal library is a center for much valuable out- 
put. Under the auspices of the Prefecture of the Seine, M. Lucien 
Lambeau has compiled three huge volumes dealing with the history of 
the communes annexed to Paris in 1859. These histories — Bercy, 
Vaugirard and Grenelle — (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1910, 1912, 1914; 
506; 538; iii, 485 pp.) furnished as they are with excellent apparatus 
in documentation and illustration, show what scholarly historical work 
can do to furnish a basis for social history when supported by an intel- 
ligent administration. 

181 
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In the second , third and fourth volumes of the Travaux juridiques 
et iconomiques de I' Universite de Rennes (Rennes, Bibliotheque uni- 
versitaire, 1908-9, 1911, 1912; in, 99, 93 pp.) Professor Charles 
Turgeon of the Faculty of Law of that university has a series of valu- 
able articles on La Conception materialiste de I'histoire, in which he 
analyzes the conceptions of Marx and Engels, Labriola and Loria, and 
presents the case both for and against the materialist interpretation 
with much clarity and detail. While he rejects the conclusions of the 
socialist interpreters he does not do so in the cavalier fashion of an 
absolutist. On the contrary he seems mainly to protest against the 
dogmatism and the militant conclusions of these writers, while demand- 
ing a recognition of the action of other stimuli upon society. The 
articles are the product of a thinking man facing the tangle of phe- 
nomena with a sense of the weakness of any unitary explanation. 

The Clarendon Press has published a useful source-book for the so- 
cial history of England in Mr. J. Turral's Illustrations to British His- 
tory B. C. 55 — 4. D. 1854 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1913 ; 313 
pp.). It is unique in its choice of material, since it includes so much 
of the description of society from the days of Caesar to those of the 
children in the mines. Teachers of social history are in need of just 
such books. 

The same publishers have also brought out a collection of English 
poems for use with history classes, Lyra Historica: Poems of British 
History (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 191 1 ; 96 pp.) by Mr. Turral and 
M. E. Windsor, but it is of less value and of more limited scope. 

A valuable manual is the Introduction to the Economic History of 
England (London, A. & C. Black, 1915 ; viii, 552 pp.), by E. Lipson, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, of which the first volume, dealing with 
the Middle Ages, has just appeared. It is not so much a class-room 
manual as a book of reference , for it states and summarizes the points 
of view of all those whose opinions are worth citing on matters like the 
growth of the manor, the origins of the three-field system, medieval 
towns and commerce. This makes the book very useful to turn to for 
rapid reference ; in fact, it is in its field much what Medley's is in 
constitutional history. But though conscientious and adequate in its 
way, no breath of life is stirring within its pages. History is a series of 
problems. They are clearly stated , and the best that has been done 
toward solving them is presented impartially and checked up with cross 
references to the most recent critiques. This is a valuable thing to 
have done and perhaps it is hypercritical to expect more in a single 
volume , since the imaginative reconstruction of the past which restores 
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its vitality to the reader seldom goes with just this kind of presentation. 
In its own field, Mr. Lipson's book is thorough and scholarly, and it 
will be a welcome guide to those who are finding the growing amount 
of material upon medieval economic history a little hard to control. 
Its contribution of original material is mainly in the chapters dealing 
with trade in the later Middle Ages. The treatment of the manor is, 
upon the whole, conventional; but in the story of the transition to 
modern times the author offers a wealth of detail not hitherto pulled 
together. The activities of the fourteenth century stand out well here. 
It may be a small matter, but it seems strange, that at the close of 
such a scholarly book the bibliography should be called a list of 
" authorities," and primary and secondary sources be all put together. 

Mr. J. J. Webb's Industrial Dublin Since i6g8 and the Silk In- 
dustry in Dublin (Dublin, Maunsel and Company, 1913 ; ix, 210 pp.) 
had an interesting origin ; and from its success it may have as satis- 
factory a sequel. It is the outcome of a scholarship at the National 
University, a scholarship which was founded in 1904 in memory of the 
late W. P. Coyne, who was the first chief of the Statistics and Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion, one of the most serviceable of the state departments of Ireland. 
The industrial history of Ireland is often thought of as including only 
the woolen and linen industries and shipbuilding at Belfast. But, as 
Mr. Webb brings out, Dublin has an industrial history which, while 
not so extensive, is nearly as interesting as the industrial history of 
London or Manchester. There is a hopeful aspect to the industrial 
history of Dublin. Some industries since 1681 have thriven for a time 
and vanished. But at the present time there are at least four indus- 
tries — brewing, biscuit manufacture, silk, and steel shipbuilding — that 
are as prosperous as any industry in Belfast. Two of the most interest- 
ing revelations of Mr. Webb's book are the survival of the old appren- 
ticeship system in the silk industry, and the extent to which, through 
the trade unions, women are excluded from the weave rooms of the 
silk mills in Dublin. In a preface written by Mr. T. P. Gill, of the 
Department of Agriculture, there is an intimation that Mr. Webb's 
monograph may be the beginning of a series. There are many Irish 
subjects awaiting investigation, and the general excellence and utility 
of Mr. Webb's work will help to secure a cordial welcome for similar 
monographs dealing with other aspects of the economic and political 
history of Ireland. 

The Tory Tradition (London, John Murray, 1914 ; xiii, 143 pp.), 
by Geoffrey G. Butler, contains four essays on English Toryism as it 
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was exemplified in the writings and speeches of Bolingbroke, Burke, 
Disraeli and Salisbury, given in lecture form at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1914. Mr. Butler's standpoint as regards American under- 
standing of English political parties is clearly stated in the preface : 

On former visits to the United States I have had forced upon me the desire 
of Americans to understand our party system. The average American 
thinks that he understands the aims and views of the Radical party. They 
are the aims and views of all sensible and enlightened men ! The Tory 
party, on the contrary, not one in ten takes the trouble to investigate. It is 
the party of privilege, of rapacious medievalism, of opposition to enlight- 
ened reform ! "We have no Tories in America " he will say ; "we don't 
stand for that type of person over here." Radical historians have taken 
care that both the Tory of the eighteenth century and the Tory of the 
twentieth century shall not stand on his merits in the land of liberty. 

Mr. Butler has certainly done effective service for English Tory princi- 
ples in his endeavor to offset the Radical historians. Moreover, his 
method is both original and attractive ; for in choosing biography as 
his medium he ensures for himself a wider reading constituency than if 
he had written a thesis on Tory principles. In his studies of the careers 
and achievements of Bolingbroke, Burke, Disraeli and Salisbury he 
brings out with much clearness the contribution — constructive as dis- 
tinct from merely negative Toryism — to Tory doctrine and Tory prin- 
ciples of each of these eighteenth and nineteenth century leaders- 
There is an indication of the present-day willingness of English poli- 
ticians and writers to adopt American political phrases in Mr. Butler's 
reference to Lord Randolph Churchill's attitude in 1880 towards Sir 
Stafford Northcote and some of his contemporaries of the Conservative 
party ; for when he is writing of the group within the Tory party whom 
Churchill contemptuously described as the " old Guard," he uses the 
word " stand- patters." The book is an exceedingly readable as well 
as permanently valuable addition to the literature of English party 
history. 

The subject of Mr. George G. Baker's Colonel St. Paul of Ewart, 
Soldier and Diplomat (London, St. Catharine Press, 191 1 ; two vol- 
umes : cxciv, 320, 483 pp.) was educated for the bar and was ad- 
mitted to Gray's Inn. Unfortunately, he had barely entered upon his 
career when he was convicted of wilful murder for killing his antagonist 
in a duel. In order to escape the penalty of the law he fled to the 
continent, settling in France. Up to this time the name he had borne 
was Henry Paul. His last name, in conformity with a family tradition 
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as to its original form, he then changed to St. Paul. In time he drifted 
to the Austrian Netherlands, where, when the Seven Years' War broke 
out, he became an aide-de-camp to the Archduke Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, the governor of those provinces. In this capacity he passed 
in active service through the campaigns of 1757, 1758, and 1759. In 
the winter of 1759-60, being still in the Austrian service, he was as- 
signed to Marshal Daun, and rose to the grade of colonel of cavalry. 
He afterwards lived in Vienna, where he remained till 1765. Mean- 
while, he fell in with Lord Stormont, and having finally convinced the 
authorities in England that he was the victim of aggression, rather than 
the aggressor, in the duel above mentioned, and having thus obtained 
a pardon, he became secretary to the British Embassy at Paris, of 
which Lord Stormont was the head. In 1776, during a long absence 
of his lordship, he was promoted to the post of minister plenipotentiary 
for faithful and efficient service. Later in the same year he was ap- 
pointed Envoy Extraordinary to Sweden, but, although he visited his new 
post, he eventually declined the mission for private reasons. During 
the wars growing out of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars he raised and commanded some troops in England for local de- 
fence. A narrative of his life runs through the volumes, but their 
pages are chiefly devoted to the publication of diplomatic correspond- 
ence, usually relating to questions in the discussion of which he took 
part, such as the controversy over Dunkirk, the affair of Senegal, and 
the interests of the British East India Company. There is also a full 
and extended report on the Spanish- Portuguese quarrel over their claims 
in South America. The correspondence thus published presents a life- 
like picture of the diplomatic relations of the time, and contains much 
interesting historical matter. 

In the younger universities of England such as Manchester, Birming- 
ham and Liverpool there has grown up a new school of historical 
scholarship which is a product of modern English industrial democracy. 
It holds that the conventional political history is superficial and un- 
satisfactory, that it over-emphasizes parliamentary proceedings, gov- 
ernmental policies and the activities of leading statesmen and neglects 
the forces that really mould society — that it leaves most of the story of 
national development untold. It insists that public opinion is more 
important than a division lobby and that it can best be studied from 
materials which have lain outside the sphere of traditional political 
history. Mr. George Stead Veitch, a lecturer at the University of 
Liverpool and a disciple of the newer school, has made an excellent study 
of the movement for parliamentary reform during the last half of the 
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eighteenth century, under the title of The Genesis of Parliamentary 
Reform (London, Constable and Company, 1913; xxxi, 397 pp.). 
It is true that various reform proposals were introduced into parliament 
during this period and that for a brief season even the government was 
sympathetic toward reform, but the movement was distinctively extra- 
parliamentary. It centered in the propaganda of political societies 
and the writings of pamphleteers. In its organized form it may be 
said to date from the founding in 1769 of the Society of the Supporters 
of the Bill of Rights and to end in 1799 when the political societies 
were crushed by the repressive measures adopted by the government. 
Mr. Veitch shows that the policy of Pitt's government toward the 
reformers was unjustifiable and unnecessary ; but he shows also that it 
was genuinely popular. The progress of the French Revolution and 
the war between England and France hardened English opinion both 
for and against reform, and the vast majority of Englishmen decided 
that reform was an evil to the state and must be put down. 

Eleven years ago Professor C. S. Terry, of Aberdeen, published his 
admirable study of the constitution and procedure of the Scottish 
Parliament, devoting himself in particular to the period from 1603 to 
the Union. It was the first history of the Parliament so long associated 
with Edinburgh, written by a Scotsman. The history of the Union of 
1707 has now been written by another Scotsman ; and chiefly from the 
Scottish point of view. Professor P. Hume Brown in The Legislative 
Union of England and Scotland (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1914 ; 
xii, 208 pp.) bestows most of his attention on the political, ecclesi- 
astical and economic conditions of Scotland at the time of the Union ; 
on the proceedings of Parliament at Edinburgh leading to the Union ; 
on the discontent in Scotland with the Union ; and on the effects of 
the Union in Scotland. The book is based on new material that has 
been published since 1904 — such as the papers of the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie, the Seafield Correspondence, the correspondence of the second 
Duke of Argyle, which was edited by the late Duke of Argyle and 
published in 19 10; and also on unprinted contemporary documents in 
the British Museum and the Record Office. All this new material has 
been put to excellent service by Professor Hume Brown. The Union 
became a closed question in both Scotland and England just as soon as 
Scotsmen who were of the forty- five at Westminster learned to use the 
Scottish vote in the House of Commons in the interest of Scotland, 
and incidentally in the personal interest of the comparatively few 
electors to whom Scottish members of Parliament were responsible. 
But Professor Hume Brown's thesis is much wider than the actual 
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union. It is an enlightening study of many aspects of Scottish life at 
the time of the Union, which was a period of great crisis in the history 
of Scotland. 

Even in war time there has been much speculation in London as to 
the authorship of The Record of Nicholas Freydon (New York, George 
H. Doran Company, n. d. ; vii, 376 pp.) and as to whether the book 
is an autobiography or pure fiction. These are not the pages in which 
to continue this discussion. What is of significance here is that in the 
London chapters there are some of the most vivid descriptions of 
social conditions in the nearer and more squalid suburbs that have 
been written in the last half-century. The story of Freydon's migra- 
tion when a boy from Chelsea to Australia and his return to England 
to make a place for himself in the world of journalism in London is of 
deep interest, whether autobiography or fiction. But what gives the 
book its chief interest, from the standpoint of sociology, is the earlier 
London portion descriptive of home conditions in some of the streets 
off Seven Sisters Road, South Tottenham, and in the neighborhood of 
Tottenham Court Road — neighborhoods in which there are families 
" whose weekly rental is far less than many a man spends on his 
solitary dinner in a club restaurant." Contrasting the lot of these 
people with the lot of more fortunate residents of London, the author 
writes : 

There is no wider divergence between the lives of tigers and the lives of 
men than lies between the lives of English people whose homes in some 
quarters I could name are separated by no more than the width of a street, 
a mews, and it may be a walled strip of blackened grass and tree trunks. 

There are, in London, regions of more squalor than those described in 
The Record of Nicholas Freydon, regions which are the abode of the 
criminal or destitute classes. But Nicholas Freydon's earlier period of 
struggle in London was lived among men and women who give what 
work is in them in return for the miserable home and social conditions 
that are so realistically described. 

For many years Professor Haskins of Harvard University has been 
devoting himself to the study of the history of Normandy and the 
Normans, especially during the eleventh century. When therefore a 
book by him bearing upon this subject was at last announced, if one 
were to judge by the scholarly miscellany which had appeared in 
reviews from his pen previously, one might expect a ponderous, tech- 
nical manual written for medievalists only. Instead of that, however, 
in his Normans in European History (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
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Company, 1915 ; viii, 258 pp.) we have the charm of a genuinely 
human narrative, lightened by the play of humor and enriched by 
incident well told. To be sure there are passages that no casual reader 
is likely to appropriate, but the book is not for him anyway. It is written 
for those who will be glad to have cleared up, as they go along, the 
judgment of reliable and recent scholarship upon the structural prob- 
lems of law and administration and questions of origins of devices 
destined to be vital for the national state. The fact that these chapters 
were delivered as lectures may perhaps have helped in the formulation of 
them for the general reader ; in any case, so easily does the narrative run, 
upon the whole, that one is not likely to be fully aware of the scope of 
the field covered, the intricacy of it and the fact that this is the first 
attempt adequately to cover it upon the basis of a scientific treatment 
of the sources. It may not be out of place to add a special word of 
commendation for the delightful description of Normandy with which 
the book opens. 

India under Curzon and After (New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 191 1 ; xi, 496 pp.), by Mr. Lovat Fraser, furnishes a narrative, 
more or less controversial in character, of Lord Curzon 's career as 
viceroy of India, and justifies the various acts of his administration. 
As the eventual judgment of the British government on some of those 
acts, including perhaps the most important of them all — the partition 
of Bengal — was unfavorable, and as perhaps the next most important 
act — the expedition to Tibet — is not understood to have been a suc- 
cess, it seems only just that the case for his lordship should be fully stated. 
This is done by Mr. Fraser with ability and with an entire mastery of 
details. Lord Curzon certainly did not spare himself; but his disposi- 
tion personally to do everything, even, as Mr. Fraser tells us, to the 
extent of refusing to dictate to an amanuensis, no doubt accounts in 
large measure for the general belief that he sometimes relied overmuch 
on his own judgment in matters concerning which his information was 
not sufficiently comprehensive and on which longer reflection might 
have been advantageous. 

Mr. H. Mitchell's The Grange in Canada (Kingston, Ont., The 
Jackson Press, 1914 ; 20 pp.) is the only history of the subject. The 
Grange prospered in Canada from 1872 to 1896. In these years it 
was well-established in Ontario, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and 
during the later part of this period it obtained a foothold in Manitoba. 
For a while it exercised much influence in politics, especially in the 
provincial politics of Ontario. Then there came a collapse, largely 
due to lack of success in several manufacturing and commercial enter- 
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prises that were started under the auspices of the Grange. Mr. 
Mitchell's history, though brief, has been written with much care. It 
bears evidence of faithful research over quite a wide area ; and it is of 
peculiar interest and value at this time when the grain growers' move- 
ment in Canada beyond the Great Lakes is exercising such obviously 
potent influence on legislation at Ottawa, and on the policies of the 
provincial governments at Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton. The 
first of the grain growers' associations was established at Indian 
Head, Saskatchewan, in 1901. At the end of 1915 there were 60,000 
members in the grain growers' associations of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta; and, through companies organized within these associa- 
tions, two quite different plans of government-aided public ownership 
of country elevators have been on trial since 19 10. There was a gap 
between the collapse of the grange movement and the establishment of 
the first grain growers' association. It is conceded in the prairie 
provinces, however, that it was the Grange and the Patrons of Industry 
that taught Canadian farmers the value of organization and how to 
organize. A scholarly study of what the Grange accomplished and why 
it collapsed is therefore today helpful to an understanding of the grain 
growers' movement — a movement, it may be added, that is worth 
watching, for it has already achieved much more at Ottawa and in the 
provincial legislatures than any popular movement since the days of 
the United Provinces. 

The issue for 19 14 of The Canadian Annual Review of Public 
Affairs (Toronto, The Annual Review and Publishing Company, Ltd., 
1915 ; 803, 51 pp.), by J. Castel Hopkins, cannot fail to be of even 
wider service than any issue since The Review was first published in 
1 901 ; for 352 of the 803 pages are devoted to the war. What may 
be described as the war section is divided into four chapters : the Com- 
ing of the World War, the British Empire in the War, Canada and the 
World War, and Conduct and Chronology of the War. Obviously the 
most valuable of these chapters are the second and the third. Much 
of the material in the first and fourth chapters is accessible in other 
publications ; but in no other survey of the year, no matter how full or 
detailed, is there as comprehensive a history of the part of all the over- 
sea dominions of the British Empire in the early stages of the war. 
Sections covering other of the oversea dominions than Canada are an 
innovation in the book ; but to include these sections was an excellent 
idea which has been admirably carried out by Mr. Hopkins. It is to 
be hoped that this feature will be continued in the issue for 19 15 ; for 
it is desirable that there should be a book, accepted as an authority, 
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from which it will be possible to trace the part of all the oversea 
dominions in the great war. The chapter on Canada and the War 
extends to a little over 150 pages. It is so inclusive that the most 
diligent reader of Canadian daily and weekly newspapers and of the 
Hansards and other public documents of the Dominion, will find it 
difficult to name any aspect of the war as it is affecting Canada — polit- 
ical, economic or social — that has been ignored. The history of the 
nine provinces of the Dominion, a feature of much utility that is as old 
as The Review, is told as comprehensively as in previous years, not- 
withstanding the fact that nearly 200 pages are assigned to the war and 
to the part of Canada and its sister dominions in aiding Great Britain 
at the greatest crisis in her history. 

Mr. Frederick Swann's Primer on London Citizenship (London, P. 
S. King and Son, Ltd., 1915 ; viii, 113 pp.) was written for students 
in evening schools in England — primarily for students in London — but 
it is a book which well merits attention from teachers and students of 
political science in this country. Sir Lawrence Gomme writes the pref- 
ace, and in it makes the statement that London affords the greatest 
problem of local self-government in the world. How this problem is 
being handled by the Corporation of the City of London, the London 
County Council, the twenty-eight metropolitan borough councils, the 
thirty -one boards of guardians for the relief of the poor, and by the 
Asylums Board, the Metropolitan Water Board, and the Port of London 
Authority, is excellently described by Mr. Swann. Incidentally Mr. 
Swann embodies quite a little of the history of the city of London and of 
the older and now defunct organizations for local government in the area 
of the metropolis which lies outside the ancient boundaries of the city 
of London. This today is the only unreformed municipality in Eng- 
land. The Common Council of the City of London is not, like the 
other municipal councils in England, a creation of Parliament. It is 
older than Parliament. To some extent it is a legislative body ; and 
it could remodel its own constitution without asking the permission or 
approval of Parliament. For many years it was one of the most fiercely 
assailed of English institutions ; but it was untouched by the reform of 
municipal corporations in 1835, and was left practically untouched by 
the reform of metropolitan London in 1888. One of the most remark- 
able facts in the modern history of London is that from 1888 onwards 
the Corporation of the City of London was freer from attack by re- 
formers in and out of Parliament than at any time since the reform of the 
House of Commons in 1832. The maps, diagrams, and illustrations in 
Mr. Swann's little primer add much to its value and interest. 
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We are fortunate in having a second edition of Professor Thomas 
Erskine Holland's Letters on War and Neutrality (Longmans, Green 
and Company, 19 14; xii, 203 pp.)- The original edition contained 
letters published from 1881 to 1909. The new edition includes addi- 
tional letters contributed from 1909 to 191 3. Taking them as a whole, 
they cover a wide range of topics, in the discussion of which the learned 
author exhibits that happy combination of conciseness with clarity and 
precision by which his writings have always been distinguished. 

The economic interpretation of history is expounded and championed 
by M. Achille Loria in Les Bases Economiques de la Justice Interna- 
tionale (Publications de l'Institut Nobel Norvegien, Kristiania, H. 
Aschehoug and Company, 191 2 ; 96 pp.)- M. Loria feels obliged to 
admit that the economic motive of wars is not always obvious. In 
countries where there are free and fertile lands and where supplies of food 
and clothing abound, war may be, he says, little more than sport. 
M. Loria, however, argues his thesis well, and invests his theme with 
a real interest. His lack of faith in the early cessation of wars he may 
now regard as justified by what has taken place since his work was 
published. 

The Institut Nobel Norvegien is the scientific organ of the Nobel 
Committee of the Norwegian parliament. It was founded at Kristiania 
on January 1 , ^04. Its object is to keep in touch with the develop- 
ment of relations between nations, and above all with the efforts made 
to adjust international conflicts in a peaceful manner. In performing 
this task it has the two-fold design of advising the Committee as to 
the award of the Peace Prize and of working to promote reciprocal 
respect and amity between nations, as well as international justice and 
fraternity. In 19 12 it began the publication of a series of scientific 
works, the first of which was entitled Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de 
l'Institut Nobel Norvegien: I. Litterature Pacifiste (New York, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1912 ; 240 pp.). This volume, as its title indi- 
cates, is a catalogue of that part of the library of the Institut, embrac- 
ing works of a pacifist character. It is well arranged and well printed, 
and will form a useful aid to students of the peace propagandism. 

Dr. Norman Moore's Rede Lecture for 1915 on St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in Peace and War (Cambridge University Press, 1915 ; 
56 pp.) has an interest for American students of English history 
chiefly as showing the continuity of English institutions. The history 
of this famous hospital in Smithfields, London, as told by Dr. Moore, 
is slight and sketchy. There are places where a little more detail 
would have been acceptable. But much detail is not possible within 
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the limits of a single lecture ; and Dr. Moore's main purpose was to 
recall the work of St. Bartholomew's Hospital from the days of Thomas 
a Becket to the beginning of the present war, and to show how, in a 
free country like England, where everything is not dominated by the 
government, an ancient institution like St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
whether in peace or war, " lives with the nation and in touch with the 
national life in every period." As far back as the Dutch wars of 
Charles II, eighty beds were reserved at St. Bartholomew's for the 
seamen of the British fleet. Two hundred beds in 1914-1915 were 
reserved for wounded soldiers of the British army. Members of the 
staff of St. Bartholomew's are in charge of a base hospital in France ; 
and of the surgeons serving with the British forces in the first year of 
the war more than one thousand owed their medical training to the 
famous hospital, which had its beginning in a gift by William of 
Haverhill, who was sometime alderman of Cripplegate ward — a ward of 
the city of London which is still a unit in the local government of the 
city — and who was sheriff of London in n 89 and 1190. 

The causes of the present war, chiefly from the French point of view, 
are set forth in a series of small brochures. Under the title Les Causes 
profondes de la Guerre (Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 5 ; viii, 120 pp.), 
M. Emile Hovelaque discusses the attitude of Germany towards Eng- 
land, maintaining that the antagonism of the former towards the latter 
is due to a false philosophy and to the desire for world domination. 

M. J.-L. de Lanessan sets forth his reasons for believing that the 
Allies will be victorious, in a well sustained argument entitled Pourquoi 
les Germains seront vaincus (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1915 ; 144 pp.)- 

In Les Usages de la Guerre et la Docttine de F Etat-Major Allemand 
(Paris, Felix Alcan, 1915 ; 317 pp.) M. Charles Andler, a professor 
at the Sorbonne, discusses the theories of Clausewitz and his doctrine 
of "absolute war" — that is to say, war a ou trance — and contends 
that they have led to the exclusion of considerations of humanity from 
the conduct of war by Germany. 

M. Emile Legouis presents, under the title Qui est responsablei 
(Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 5 ; 115 pp.), a French version of Mr. Cloud- 
esley Brereton's book on the responsibility for the war, in which the 
personality of the Kaiser, the policy of the mailed fist {la main gantee 
defer), the spirit satirized in the song " Me und Gott," and the Ger- 
man philosophy of the State and the system of education which it 
ramifies, are held to have produced the conflict. 

L' Angle ter re et la Guerre (Paris, Armand Colin, 1915; 32 pp.) 
contains a lecture delivered at Paris, May 2, 19 15, by Mr. Henry 
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Wickham Steed of the London Times. He justifies the course of 
England in the war, and defends the government against the charge of 
hesitation at the beginning of the struggle. 

Somewhat more pretentious is Les Origines de la Guerre Eurepeenne 
(Paris, Libraire Armand Colin, ior5 ; 336 pp.), by M. Auguste 
Gauvain, who has guided the foreign policy of the Journal des Debats 
since 1908. Declaring that the assassination of Franz Ferdinand and 
his wife was merely a " domestic " and not a " national catastrophy," 
he maintains the thesis that the war was premeditated by Austria and 
Germany and that the part they played was deliberately aggressive. 

The position of Russia is set forth by M. Gregoire Alexinsky, a 
former member of the Duma, in La Russie et la Guerre (Paris, Ar- 
mand Colin, 1915 ; 368 pp.). He affirms that the Russian armies de- 
fend the cause of European democracy and human progress, although 
he laments the fact that, while they oppose the aggressions of Germany 
and her allies, they are under the control of czarism. But he reconciles 
himself to this apparent contradiction by the reflection that special or 
local interests are subordinate to general interests, and that in the 
action of Russia the general interest of European democracy finds 
support. 

In Les Causes et les Consequences de la Guerre (Paris, F61ix Alcan 
I9i5;vi,4i6 pp.), M. Yves Guyot surveys the political and economic 
aspects of the conflict, and the essential conditions of a permanent 
peace. Dynastic traditions, the old diplomatic formulas, the falsehoods 
and legends of historic right, the vague conceptions of race and 
nationality, and inaccurate and illusory phrases, must, he thinks, be 
discarded, and must be replaced by the solid conception, after the 
manner of Bentham, of a utilitarian policy. To this end, and in order 
that the aspirations of the various groups may be satisfied, he declares 
that the political dissolution of the German Empire is indispensable, 
and also its moral dissolution, so that the civilization of commerce may 
be substituted for the civilization of "rapine." 

Of the many books offering light upon the psychology of contem- 
porary Germany , there are two which show especial penetration and 
power of analysis, The German Enigma (Paris, Georges Cres et Cie, 
1914; xiii, 357 pp.) by Georges Bourdon and The Anglo German 
Problem (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915 ; xx, 288 pp.) by 
Charles Sarolea. Dr. Sarolea also contributes an introduction to the 
translation of M. Bourdon's work, and the two go together as comple- 
mentary surveys. M. Bourdon, a distinguished French journalist, 
gathered his impressions by travels in Germany in order to enlighten 
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Frenchmen through the medium of Figaro, as to the ideals and forces 
at work in Germany before the war. Dr. Sarolea's book was also an 
ante-bellum production, but both of them have been amply justified by 
subsequent events. The particular merit of these books, apart from 
the keenness of their analysis, is that, being written before the war, they 
are free from that blindness which militant emotions are sure to bring 
to partisans. Dr. Sarolea's strictures upon the conservative, slow- 
moving English are if anything more unreserved than his comments 
upon German ambitions. His picture of the Kaiser in the last chap- 
ter is a real interpretation, presented, it is true, by a liberal Belgian 
who has had long residence in Britain, but nevertheless an honest 
portrait. 

Mr. Jefferson Jones, a young American journalist from the staff of 
Vat Japan Advertiser, the leading English daily in Tokyo, has published 
under the title, The Fall of Tsingtau (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1915; xviii, 215 pp.), an account of the Japanese victory in 
China, as viewed from the " grand stand " of a mountain that domi- 
nated the scene of battle. It is a good, clear story — or would be clear 
if the publishers had seen fit to include a map. When Mr. Jones goes 
on in the latter half of the book, however, to explain the subsequent 
encroachments of Japan upon China, we are in another atmosphere. 
He is most outspoken in his charges against the imperialistic schemes 
of Japan, maintaining that the British are already apprehensive and 
that they will have reason to be still more so ere long. To force home 
his statement of Japanese aggression, taking only one set of the many 
demands upon China as example, he asks what we should do if a more 
powerful Mexico should some day hurl a note at us, demanding Mexican 
advisers in political, financial and military affairs, that we employ Mex- 
ican policemen in New York, Philadelphia or Boston to train our own 
police, buy fifty per cent of our munitions of war from Mexico and main- 
tain a joint arsenal employing Mexican technical experts and the like ! 
Such, according to Mr. Jones, is — or was — the interference planned 
by Japan in China. And then there is the somewhat ominous fact that 
the Germans seem to understand and appreciate the Japanese point of 
view ; and the German prisoners are extremely well taken care of by the 
Japs. What will come of it all? At least it is clear that the war is 
changing the situation in the Far East perhaps in more momentous 
ways than in the West. 

Several volumes have appeared of the new edition of the books of the 
La Salle Extension University dealing with business administration. 
As is almost inevitably the case in such a series, made up as it is of 
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the work of different men, the books are somewhat uneven in quality. 
The general standard is, however, unusually high. Moreover, the 
books are beautifully bound and the typographical work is excellent. 
Professor Mtinsterberg's Business Psychology (Chicago, La Salle Ex- 
tension University, 191 5 ; xi, 296 pp.) , which is the " feature " of the 
series, is truly a little volume of distinction. It provides a treatment 
of complicated and difficult material which is popular without being 
superficial. To Professor Mtinsterberg " business psychology is psy- 
chology or it is nothing at all " and so his book is a systematic analysis, 
but one in which stress is laid upon those results " of modern psy- 
chological thinking which are significant for the work of the business 
man." The author pays a tribute of disrespect to the " gingery talks 
about business . . . usually offered to business men " to which his 
readers will heartily subscribe. The last four chapters on " Vocational 
Fitness," " Individual Mental Traits," " Selection of Fit Individuals" 
and " Mental Tests " are of great interest and practical value. 

Another book of this series, Professor Maurice H. Robinson's Or- 
ganizing a Business (Chicago, La Salle Extension University, 1915; 
vi, 269 pp.) performs a real service in gathering together in a single 
volume material which has hitherto been considerably scattered. After 
a preliminary chapter in which the author places the problem of or- 
ganization in relation to other economic problems, he devotes nine 
chapters to an analysis of the individual proprietorship, the partnership 
and the corporation. His treatment of the mechanism of the corpora- 
tion will doubtless replace that given in Conyngton's manual in many 
classes on business organization. It is less exact and specific but is more 
comprehensive and less repetitious. The last two chapters deal with 
"Business Combinations and Trusts" and with the "Comparative 
Efficiency of the Various Types of Business Organization." In an 
appendix are given some fifty pages of forms. 

In his volume called Personal Efficiency, Applied Salesmanship and 
Sales Administration (Chicago, La Salle Extension University, 1915 ; 
ix> 3*5 PP-) L-ving R. Allen comes dangerously near furnishing an 
example of what Professor Mtinsterberg calls " gingery talks." The ar- 
rangement of the book is that of the many-paragraphed advertisement, 
and the style is so excessively informal and intimate that the serious 
student, after a hasty glance, is likely to despair of finding anything 
substantial in the volume. This is unfortunate , for much of the material, 
especially that dealing with hiring, controlling, training and paying 
salesmen, is worthy of serious consideration. 

Short Talks on Retail Selling by S. Roland Hall (New York, Funk 
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and Wagnalls Company, 1915 ; xi, 1 70 pp. ) is a book which will be most 
appreciated by the ambitious salesman. It is a selection of readable 
and interesting articles upon salesmanship culled from the little magazine 
called Selling Sense. It is not the intention of the author to be 
scientific and systematic but rather to be suggestive and stimulating, 
and in this he succeeds very well. 

Productive Sales Methods (New York, Collin Armstrong, Inc., 19^3 ; 
68 pp.) is a little volume by Clarkson A. Collins, the vice-president of 
a New York advertising concern. It is very well worth the short time 
it takes to peruse it, dealing as it does with the various features of 
practical advertising. It has chapters dealing with the planning of 
sales campaigns, preparation and detail work of an advertising cam- 
paign, newspaper and magazine copy etc. 

The Perpetual Inventory, by Agnes S. Addie (Chicago, The Inland 
Trade Press Company, 1914 ; i, 19 pp.), outlines in a brief compass 
the actual operation of a perpetual inventory and summarizes its ad- 
vantages and results. 

The Job, the Man, and the Boss (New York, Doubleday, Page and 
Company, 1914; xvii, 226 pp.) by Katherine M. H. Blackford and 
Arthur Newcomb, is the outgrowth of many years' experience in the 
practical work of advising men in regard to their vocations, counseling 
employers in the selection of employees and increasing the efficiency 
of the latter. The book is divided into some fifteen chapters. The 
first few of these discuss labor employment in general, and propose the 
application of scientific methods to the employment and discharge of 
men. This is followed by an analysis of the " job," with reference to 
the characteristics, physical and mental, which it requires. A chapter 
is then devoted to the securing and handling of applicants. The three 
succeeding chapters — vii,viii and ix — which make up over one- third of 
the volume, are given over to " analyzing the man." These are easily 
the most interesting and important chapters of the work. The authors 
distinguish nine fundamental physical variables, i. e., color, form, size, 
structure, texture, consistency, proportion, expression and condition. 
They endeavor to show the significance of each one of these factors in 
human beings, and from these nine factors they develop a theory as to 
the characteristics and possibilities of each individual. They then show 
how this may be practically applied in a business concern. The 
balance of the book discusses the functions of the employment super- 
visor and of the employment department, with brief chapters also on 
the art of handling men, the education of employees and vocational 
guidance. 
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Selling by Mail, by Frank L. McWade (Rochester, The Frank L. 
McWade Company, 1915 ; 140 pp.), ' s an interesting brief in favor of 
mail-order selling. It is largely anecdotal in character and is not likely 
to prove of much scientific value. At the same time it contains so 
many interesting arguments in favor of mail-order selling that it is a 
handy volume for one to have upon the shelves if he is interested in the 
marketing of commodities. 

The Human Factor in Works Management (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 191 2 ; ix, 159 pp.), by James Hartness, is 
divided into three parts, the first dealing with the value of habit, the 
second with some non-technical phases of machine design, and the 
third with machine building for profit. As the title implies, the book 
discusses the applications of the principles of management to the labor 
force in the plant. The volume is interesting, suggestive and stimu- 
lating. At the same time, as is characteristic of many so-called dis- 
cussions of scientific management, it lacks that concreteness which 
gives the greatest value to the work of men like Mr. Taylor. It fre- 
quently iterates and reiterates familiar truisms. It has value, but it is 
too general to be regarded as an especially important or significant 
contribution to the discussion of scientific management. 

The Modern Business Course and Service of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute is now offered to the " wide-awake business men " of Canada. 
A Canadian edition has been prepared, the first volume of which, en- 
titled Applied Economics , is written by Professor James Mavor of the 
University of Toronto (New York, The Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
1914 ; xxi, 487 pp.) The scope is that of the usual elementary text, 
particular emphasis being placed upon the practical economic problems, 
including those of taxation and finance. Canadian history and present- 
day conditions are liberally drawn upon for illustrative purposes. The 
book is readable and interesting and is admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose. 

Mercantile Credits (New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1914 ; 
vi, 288 pp.) by M.M. Kallman and others consists of fourteen lectures 
delivered by various gentlemen in cooperation with the Los Angeles Y. 
M. C. A. Practically all of the lecturers were men engaged in business, 
and possibly it is in part due to this fact that the volume lacks breadth 
of view. It can scarcely be said to be comparable for instance to 
Hagerty's Mercantile Credit. At the same time some of the lectures 
are valuable by reason of the fact that they represent the discussion of 
particular phases of mercantile credit by men who have had actual ex- 
perience in meeting its problems. 
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Harrison H. Brace's The Value of Organized Speculation (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913 ; xii, 290 pp.), which was awarded 
a second prize in Class A of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx contest, is, 
as the author states in his preface , an attempt " to consider in a spirit of 
fairness the much controverted question of the value of organized 
speculation." Regarding prices the author reaches the conclusion that 
" the natural tendency of the speculative markets is toward bullishness. 
. . . The charge made against organized speculation that it depresses 
prices is utterly unfounded." In its indirect effects Mr. Brace believes 
that the exchange market not only for commodities but also for securities 
" serves to knit together all business and gives a wide field to the prin- 
ciple of insurance." While admitting that speculation "does not give 
the moral discipline seen in other forms of trade " he declares that 
from a practical standpoint " there is no acceptable alternative " to it. 

Any law which attempts to abolish organized speculation, or to remove 
essential features, will be evaded, causing in all probability more injury 
than benefit. . . . Speculation so organized that the transactions will be 
legitimate and perform a service offers the only acceptable alternative to 
the system of organized speculation as it exists today. 

The volume shows a considerable amount of careful thinking and in 
general the conclusions are clearly and convincingly presented. The 
comparative lack of footnote citations is to be deplored. 

Money and Banking (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 19 14 ; 
439 PP-)> ty John Thom Holdsworth, is an excellently planned text- 
book for beginners. Comparatively little space — about one-fourth of 
of the book — is devoted to the principles and history of money, the 
greater portion being reserved for the discussion of banking. In gen- 
eral, Professor Holdsworth presents the monetary principles made 
familiar in Johnson's Money and Currency, while the historical and 
descriptive sections concerned with money deal almost exclusively with 
conditions in the United States. There are fifteen chapters dealing 
with banking which, while not giving a well-organized interpretation of 
banking as a part of the broad process of wealth production, do never- 
theless contain a great many interesting and important descriptive 
details. They make available in concise form much of the information 
contained in the monumental Report of the National Monetary Com- 
mission, and they give one a pretty good idea of the present structure of 
the important European banking systems, as well as of our own. There 
is a good discussion of the Federal Reserve System, and even of the 
emergency measures that were taken at the outbreak of the European 
war. 
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One of the books which has earned for itself the privilege of being kept 
strictly up-to-date is Professor Davis R. Dewey's standard work on the 
Financial History of the United States (New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company; 1915, xxvii, 550 pp.)- A new edition just published 
now replaces the fourth edition issued in 191 2. A half-dozen additional 
pages suffice to give an account of the recent occurrences in the field, 
including such important topics as the federal reserve system, the 
federal income tax and the Underwood tariff. 

The Federal Reserve (New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1915 j xiii, 342 pp.), by Henry Parker Willis, secretary of the Federal 
Reserve Board, commands instant and respectful attention by reason of 
the important part played by the author in the framing of the Federal 
Reserve Act, and his subsequent intimate knowledge of the operation 
of the new banking system. An introduction by Mr. Charles S. 
Hamlin, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, contains a statement 
which will be corroborated by every careful reader of the volume. " I 
feel confident," says Mr. Hamlin, " that this book, both as a history 
and a searching analysis of the Act will be an invaluable help to every 
student." The first two chapters give the background of the Federal 
Reserve Act. Here Dr. Willis again emphasizes the points made in 
his article in The American Economic Review last year, establishing 
that the Federal Reserve Act differs vitally from the Aldrich scheme. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the provisions of the Act itself, with the 
initiation of the system which the Act provided, and with its important 
advantages. The desirable lines of development are also indicated. 
The book is most readable and the author's presentation is as clear and 
incisive as could be desired. The only regret to be expressed is that 
the work is entirely too brief for a subject of such importance. It is 
to be hoped that Dr. Willis will find time in the future to write another 
book on the reserve system, going over the same ground covered in his 
present work, as well as new ground, and that then he will include all 
the interesting details in the history of the operation of the Act which 
no one else can supply so well as he. 

Mr. Eliot Jones's The Anthracite Coal Combination in the United 
States (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1914 ; xiii, 261 pp.) 
which is volume xi of the Harvard Economic Studies, is another ex- 
ample of the extensive and painstaking research which has character- 
ized every volume of that series to date. The first two chapters of the 
study deal with the history of the anthracite industry. The next two 
examine historically the various combinations. The fifth chapter is 
devoted to the production of coal, and the sixth and seventh to the 
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transportation of coal and the price and sale of coal, respectively. The 
legal status of the combination is examined in the eighth and final 
chapter. An admirable bibliography is appended, and the pages of 
the volume are interspersed with illustrative maps and charts. The 
suit of the government against the anthracite combination under the 
Sherman Act made available many facts in relation thereto probably 
not otherwise obtainable. As a result, the author was enabled to make 
his study a most thorough one. It seems therefore the more regrettable 
that in so scientific and exhaustive an examination there does not ap- 
pear, so far as the reviewer can discover, any reference to the combi- 
nation or alleged combination of 187 1. Virtue's admirable study made 
no reference to it and Professor Jones seems to have followed Professor 
Virtue. The details of this combination are important, first, because 
the combination of 1871 , if combination there was, seems to have been 
an attempt to suppress the independent coal operators ; second, because 
it resulted in a quo warranto proceeding by the Attorney-General of 
Pennsylvania against certain companies for combining to raise the price 
of coal. It is possible that the reviewer may be in error, but so far as 
his information extends this is the first court proceeding in the United 
States brought against a combination by either a state or the federal 
government. It is true that this part of the history of the anthracite 
combination which is omitted by the author constitutes perhaps the 
most insignificant and least important portion of it. Yet in so able 
and complete a study the omission seems an unfortunate one. 

The experiments with special land taxes of the western Canadian 
provinces is the subject of an able essay by Archibald Stalker, entitled 
Taxation of Land Values in Western Canada (Montreal, Printed for 
McGill University, 1914 ; 56 pp.). After a brief survey of the history 
of the movement and an analysis of the present situation in each prov- 
ince, Mr. Stalker presents statistics which, he concludes, "do not 
maintain the statement that under the so-called ' Single-tax,' population 
and the value of buildings increase at a greater ratio than do land 
values. ' ' He considers the western system merely a device ' ' developed 
to meet conditions peculiar to those rapidly growing cities where land 
speculation was hindering consolidation and central development." 

Super-Tax (London, Gee and Company, Ltd., 1915 ; 99 pp.) is a 
little manual, written by R. A. Wenham, an English accountant, deal- 
ing with the additional income tax imposed upon large incomes. This 
tax was first introduced in 1910 but the act was seriously amended in 
1 9 14. Full directions are furnished for "filling up" the official form 
in accordance with the provisions of the new act. 



